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The  Beaver 


In  Pennsylvania 


The  Beaver  in  Pennsylvanio 


The  beaver  had  more  to  do  with 
settling  this  country  than  the  buf- 
falo. They  were  sought  eagerly  for 
their  fur  by  the  early  pioneers,  and  as 
their  value  increased  hunters  and  trap- 
pers everywhere  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  the  traffic  of  their  pelts.  Trap- 
ping beavers  became  quite  an  industry 
and  ranged  into  new  territories  rap- 
idly; consequently,  many  trading  posts 
were  established,  and  later,  towns. 

History  students  know  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  fur  trade,  and  how  agents 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  other  trappers  pre- 
ceded even  the  prospectors  for  gold; 
in  fact,  they  were  among  the  first  to 
traverse  our  wilderness.  During  those 
days  beaver  skins  were  used  exten- 
sively in  Europe  in  making  top  hats, 
and  out  of  the  urge  to  cater  to  that 
early-day  fad  grew  a business  so  gi- 
gantic as  to  reach  into  almost  every 
part  of  the  North  American  continent. 


Years  passed,  during  which  the  bea- 
ver supply  was  drained  almost  to  the 
point  of  extermination.  Today,  how- 
ever, through  restocking  and  protec- 
tion they  have  increased  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

Beavers  were  once  abundant  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
they,  too,  disappeared  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  All  that  was  left 
to  tell  the  story  of  these  famous  ani- 
mal engineers  a half  century  ago  were 
such  names  as  Beaver  Dam,  Beaver 
Creek,  Beaver  Meadows,  and  Beaver 
County;  and  occasionally  someone, 
while  wandering  through  the  wildest 
portions  of  the  mountains,  found  the 
remains  of  their  ancient  dwelling 
places. 

There  are  few  records  concerning 
the  last  known  colony  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  these  do  not  agree.  Abra- 
ham Neveling  of  Coalport,  a well- 
informed  naturalist  of  former  years, 


once  stated:  “The  last  beaver  was 
trapped  in  Clearfield  County  in  1837.” 
Another  old  record  tells  us  that  one 
George  K.  Boak  of  Pine  Glen  claimed 
the  animals  were  to  be  found  in  Cen- 
tre County  in  1867;  and  still  another 
includes  a statement  from  a Mr.  Seth 
Nelson  of  Clinton  County  which  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  last  beaver  was 
killed  on  Pine  Creek  in  1884. 

Protection  Recommended 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Game 
Commission  for  the  year  1902  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Kalbfus,  then  Secretaiv'  of  the 
Commission,  reads;  “We  are  reliably 
informed  there  is  still  a colony  of  bea- 
vers in  the  state;  they  are  found  in  the 
wildest  portion  of  a wild  section. 
There  is  no  possible  way  whereby 
harm  can  come  to  any  individual  or 
the  state  through  their  absolute  pro- 
tection. A sufficient  increase  in  their 
numbers  might  result  in  benefit  to  the 
state,  and  we  recommend  a law  pro- 
tecting this  animal  in  the  Common- 
wealth.” 

The  movement  to  protect  the  bea- 
ver was  received  favorably,  for  during 
the  Legislature  of  1903  a law  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  capture  or  kill- 
ing of  beavers,  violation  thereof  en- 
tailing a penalty  of  $100. 

No  records  at  hand  make  reference 
to  the  beaver  from  1902  to  1915.  Dur- 
ing that  year  a committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture visited  Pennsylvania  to  study 
methods  of  reforestation.  That  visit 
marked  a new  epoch  for  the  beaver 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  the  visitors,  while  looking 
over  certain  forest  lands  in  Potter 
County,  pointed  out  that  conditions 
were  ideal  for  beavers.  (At  that  time 
Wisconsin  was  giving  beavers  pro- 
tection. ) The  seed  they  sowed  found 
fertile  soil,  but  it  was  not  until  1917 
that  any  definite  restocking  program 
was  undertaken,  and  then  only  as  an 
experiment.  In  the  summer  of  1917  a 
pair  of  beavers  was  presented  the 
Game  Commission  by  the  state  of 


Wisconsin  and  released  in  Game 
Refuge  No.  17  near  Sizerville,  Cam- 
eron County,  on  what  is  known  as 
East  Cowley  Run.  They  at  once  went 
to  work  and  built  a dam  and  house, 
and  the  following  summer  raised  a 
family  of  young.  In  the  spring  of  1918 
the  young  beavers  moved  to  other 
locations  on  the  same  stream  and 
built  dams,  and  by  the  fall  of  1919 
the  whole  valley  for  a distance  of 
nearly  a mile  was  a series  of  dams, 
one  above  the  other. 

In  September,  1919,  a pair  of  these 
beavers  located  on  Parker  Run,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  original  dam,  and 
the  following  summer  reared  young. 
At  about  the  same  time  a pair  located 
on  Hunts  Run,  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  also  built 
a dam  and  house,  and  the  following 
summer  raised  young.  In  the  spring  of 
1920  beaver  cuttings  were  noticed  on 
other  streams  in  the  locality,  many 
miles  distant  from  the  home  dams. 
One  dam  was  found  on  the  head- 
waters of  Bailey  Run.  Examination  of 
this  dam  and  house  revealed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  established  in  1919. 
In  the  summer  of  1922  a survey 
showed  three  well-established  dams 
on  Hunts  Run,  two  on  Bailey  Run,  two 

BEAVERS  eat  aspen,  poplar,  willow, 
black  alder,  wild  cherry  and  many  other 
kinds  of  bark. 
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on  Parker  Run,  and  while  trapping 
bears  in  McKean  County  during  July, 
1922,  Harry  VanCleve,  former  trapper 
of  the  Commission,  found  a dam  with 
two  adults  and  five  young  on  the  left 
branch  of  Potato  Creek. 

By  this  time  all  of  the  streams  in 
southern  McKean  and  most  of  Cam- 
eron Counties  were  well  stocked  with 
beavers— all  believed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  original  pair  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Numbers  Increase 

During  the  summer  of  1921,  C.  E. 
Logue,  another  former  trapper  for  the 
Commission,  caught  three  beavers  at 
the  original  dam  in  Cowley  Run. 
These  were  released  near  Woolrich 
in  Clinton  County,  where  they  located 
on  Staver  Run.  There  they  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  built  and 
occupied  five  or  six  dams  on  various 
nearby  streams.  This  is  as  far  as  the 
offspring  from  the  original  pair  were 
traceable  as  they  hopelessly  mixed 
with  beavers  subsequently  purchased 
from  Algonquin  Park,  Canada. 

There  is  no  question  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  records. 
There  are  few  persons,  indeed,  who 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  study 
these  animals  as  had  VanCleve  and 
Logue,  and  that  they  thoroughly  car- 
ried on  their  observations  is  certainly 
evident. 

Experiment  with  one  single  pair  of 
beavers  having  borne  more  fruit  than 
was  ever  hoped  for,  the  Commission 
purchased  four  pairs  from  Canada  in 
1919,  twenty-four  pairs  in  1920,  and 
six  pairs  in  1922,  all  of  which  were 
liberated  on  game  refuges  through  the 
state.  In  1924  an  additional  twelve 
pairs  were  purchased  in  New  York 
State  and  also  released  on  refuge 
areas. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  follow 
the  spread  of  the  animals  after  1920, 
although  every  new  colony  was  plotted 
on  a special  map  in  the  offices  of  the 
Commission.  This  map  was  followed 
with  much  interest,  and  their  occur- 


rences in  new  regions  were  watched 
with  the  eagerness  of  a general  and 
his  staff  noting  the  advance  of  an 
army  into  hostile  territory. 

The  beavers,  fortunately,  had  few 
obstacles  to  confront.  Man  harmed 
them  hardly  at  all,  and  only  a small 
number  of  prosecutions  for  molesting 
or  killing  them  were  brought  since 
they  were  first  given  protection  in 
1903. 

On  March  19,  1929,  a beaver  was 
killed  in  a garden  in  the  town  of  Col- 
lomsville,  Lycoming  County,  several 
miles  from  any  colony.  The  person 
who  killed  it  stated  that  he  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was. 

Mr.  VanCleve  cites  one  specific  in- 
stance of  the  killing  of  a pair  of  the 
animals  by  a bear,  which  located  them 
in  a burrow  underneath  two  fallen 
hemlocks. 

Like  the  many  problems  which  fol- 
lowed the  tremendous  increase  of  deer 
and  ring-necked  pheasants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, damage  complaints  also  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  ever-growing 
number  of  beavers.  This  called  for 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission. Complaints  usually  referred 
to  damage  to  commercially  valuable 
trees  on  private  property,  burrowing 
under  fields,  flooding  valuable  lands 
and  important  roads,  appropriating 
water-supply  reservoirs  as  homes,  re- 
tarding the  operation  of  mills,  and 
other  forms  of  depredation  or  nui- 
sance. In  one  case  a beaver  made  his 
home  under  the  framework  of  an  old 
splash  dam,  using  the  natural  pool  be- 
low the  dam  for  a bathtub.  This  ani- 
mal grew  accustomed  to  the  many 
people  who  came  to  see  him,  and  per- 
haps no  other  single  animal  had  its 
picture  taken  as  often  as  he. 

At  another  time  the  beavers  put  the 
Cumberland  Valley  telephone  lines 
out  of  commission  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  cut  off  two  stout 
trees  four  and  five  inches  in  diameter 
which  stood  on  a bank,  their  tops 
higher  than  the  telephone  wires.  When 
the  trees  fell,  they  dropped  on  the 


wires  and  interrupted  phone  serviee. 

In  still  another  instance  the  animals 
huilt  a dam  on  the  stream  that  sup- 
plies Philipsburg,  Clearfield  County, 
with  water.  The  dam  was  blasted  out 
with  dynamite,  but  the  animals  built 
another,  and  again  it  was  blown  up. 
When  the  beavers  constructed  a third 
dam,  it  was  decided  to  trap  them. 

Because  of  all  these  things,  it  was 
necessary,  and  is  still  necessary  in 
many  places  for  that  matter,  to  live 
trap  the  animals  and  release  them  in 
other  sections.  This  method  of  remov- 
ing the  creatures,  while  effective,  is 
necessarily  slow.  However,  it  is  per- 
fectly harmless.  For  example:  A large 
female  beaver  caught  during  the  sum- 
mer produced  six  living  young  the 
day  following,  an  indication  that  the 
trap  causes  no  injury  to  the  creatures. 
Incidentally,  the  six  young  beavers 
were  brought  to  the  Harrisburg  office 
of  the  Commission,  where  they  crawled 
about  the  floor  for  awhile,  causing 
much  excitement  and  interest  among 
the  employes.  They  weighed  only 
about  a pound  apiece,  their  eyes  were 
open  and  the  teeth  of  their  lower  jaws 
were  almost  fully  formed. 

Despite  live  trapping  operations, 
beavers  continued  to  increase  so 
steadily,  with  a corresponding  increase 
in  damage  complaints,  that  the  Com- 


mission decided  to  permit  sportsmen 
to  harvest  the  surplus  from  time  to 
time.  In  this  way  the  creatures  would 
be  kept  well  under  control  and  the 
trapper  would  receive  some  monetary 
reward  for  his  efforts  through  the  sale 
of  the  pelts. 

Accordingly,  the  first  open  beaver 
trapping  season  in  Pennsylvania  was 
declared  statewide  in  1934,  from 
March  1 to  April  10.  Regulations  pro- 
vided that  the  animals  could  be  taken 
by  trap  only  and  not  shot,  that  one 
individual  could  not  set  more  than 
ten  traps,  that  he  could  not  take  more 
than  six  beavers,  and  that  within  ten 
days  afterwards  the  pelts  had  to  be 
taken  before  the  Game  Protector  of 
the  county  in  which  they  were  caught 
to  be  stamped  and  sealed  before  the 
trapper  was  permitted  to  sell  them 
legally.  During  that  year  6,455  bea- 
vers were  taken  in  50  of  the  67 
counties. 

All  in  all,  a total  of  88,142  beavers 
have  been  trapped  in  the  state  through 
1967,  with  a value  of  $1,380,660. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned 
about  the  habits  of  these  interesting 
creatures.  For  instance,  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion  among 
some  authorities  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  young  beavers  when  bom. 
Some  claim  that  the  eyes  are  not  open 


FUR  BUYER  shows  young  trappers  how  to  measure  beaver  pelts  during  beaver 
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and  that  the  creatures  are  helpless  for 
several  days.  That  the  eyes  are  open 
and  the  lower  teeth  through  at  birth 
was  substantiated  by  observing  a 
pregnant  female  which  had  been 
caught  in  a trap  and  subsequently 
placed  in  a small  pond  near  the  home 
of  a Game  Protector  for  observation. 
The  pond  was  enclosed  with  poultry 
wire.  Within  was  built  a house  of  pine 
boards,  four  feet  square  and  four  feet 
high  with  a nest  box  inside.  The 
house  was  arranged  with  an  under- 
water entrance  and  with  a door  at  the 
back  for  making  suitable  observations. 

During  the  early  morning  of  May  8, 
1926,  six  baby  beavers  were  bom, 
with  the  eyes  open  and  two  lower 
front  teeth  fully  formed.  The  two 
upper  front  teeth  had  already  started 
to  protmde  through  the  gums.  On 
May  11  these  little  fellows  weighed 
about  a pound  each  and  were  ob- 
served at  the  entrance  to  the  house. 

Beavers  exhibit  a most  remarkable 
engineering  skill.  Their  dams  and 
houses  are  undisputed  monuments  to 
their  painstaking  efforts.  Dams  that 
have  been  torn  out  by  man  because 
they  interfered  in  some  way  or  an- 
other with  his  plans  have  been  rebuilt 
again  and  again.  Beavers  work  chiefly 
at  night,  and  the  person  who  ap- 
proaches a dam  at  eventide  may  catch 
a glimpse  of  some  of  the  colony  swim- 
ming about.  Usually  it  is  only  a 
glimpse  because  they  are  easily  fright- 
ened and  an  alert  sentinel  will  slap 
the  water  with  his  tail  as  a signal  for 
the  colony  to  dive.  The  beaver’s  tail 
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is  broad,  flat  and  hairless  and  is  used 
as  a mdder  and  propeller. 

Beavers’  houses  of  various  sizes  have 
been  found  and  examined  from  time 
to  time.  These  houses  are  built  either 
along  the  bank  or  an  island  in  the 
pond.  With  the  erection  of  the  dam 
the  stream  bank  is  submerged  and  the 
house  is  built  upon  an  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  bottom.  For  protection,  the 
entrance  to  the  house  is  always  well 
beneath  water-level.  The  nest  is  above 
water-level. 

Three-Story  House 

We  have  only  one  record  of  a three- 
story  house  being  found,  although  a 
number  of  two-story  dwellings  have 
been  located.  This  house  was  almost 
perfectly  conical  in  shape,  about 
twenty  feet  through  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  eight  feet  high.  Upon 
opening  it,  a nice  roomy  compartment 
was  found  near  the  top,  with  a wind- 
ing passage  leading  down  more  than 
halfway  around  the  house  into  the 
first-floor  compartment,  and  then  to 
the  water.  A branch  passage  led  from 
this  circular  staircase  into  the  second 
or  middle  compartment.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  house  was  also  crisscrossed 
with  burrows.  Twelve  beavers  were 
living  in  this  conical  mass  of  sticks, 
roots,  grasses  and  mud,  all  of  which 
were  trapped  alive  and  removed  to 
another  location. 

There  have  also  been  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  the  gestation 
period  of  beavers.  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  gives  it  as  three  months,  the 
mating  season  beginning  about  Feb- 
ruary and  the  young  being  born  in 
late  April  or  May.  Young  are  any- 
where from  three  to  six  in  number, 
although  the  number  observed  about 
our  colonies  has  usually  been  four  or 
five. 

In  one  pond  with  two  houses  an  old 
female  beaver  was  seen  rising  to  the 
surface  near  one  house  with  some- 
thing in  her  mouth  and  swimming 
toward  the  second  house,  diving  about 
ten  feet  from  it.  Coming  back,  she 


repeated  the  same  tactics,  and  this 
time  the  observers  noted  that  she  was 
carrying  a youngster  in  her  mouth, 
holding  it  by  the  left  side,  apparently 
about  the  middle.  The  cries  of  the 
young  could  be  heard  in  both  houses 
until  the  mother  had  transported  all 
of  them  to  the  second  house. 

Beaver  Food 

The  chief  food  of  the  beaver  is 
aspen  or  poplar.  Observations  about 
dams  have  shown  that  they  eat  wil- 
lows and  certain  varieties  of  birch, 
black  alder,  and  wild  cherry.  When 
these  are  exhausted,  they  peel  the 
bark  of  white  oak,  pine  and  hemlock. 
They  have  also  been  known  to  eat 
the  fruit  and  bark  of  apple  trees. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  trees  pre- 
ferred by  beavers  are  not  commer- 
cially valuable. 

The  weight  of  adult  beavers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, based  on  animals  which  have 
been  held  in  captivity,  or  trapped, 
has  ranged  anywhere  from  40  to  60 
pounds,  although  certain  individuals 
have  been  known  to  attain  a weight 
of  100  pounds  or  over  in  a wild  state. 

Beavers  have  teeth  like  those  of 
other  rodents.  Their  eyes  are  small 
and  their  sight  apparently  not  good. 
Their  hearing  is  keen,  however,  in 
spite  of  their  small  ears.  Their  front 
feet,  armed  with  strong  claws,  are 
used  in  digging,  combing  their  fur, 
moving  sticks,  mud  and  stones  in  con- 
structing their  dams  and  houses.  The 
hind  feet,  which  are  webbed,  are 
adapted  for  use  in  water.  The  second 
claw  on  the  hind  foot  is  double.  It  is 
presumed  that  this  claw  is  for  comb- 
ing their  "fur  and  removing  slivers 
from  their  teeth. 

The  beaver  has  musk  sacs  or  castors 
which  produce  an  oily,  heavily  scented 
substance  called  “castoreum,”  which 
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70-LB.  BEAVER  killed  by  car  in  Craw- 
ford County  is  weighed  by  PGC  Land 
Manager  Jim  Hyde. 

is  used  in  medicine  and  perfume; 
also  as  trap  bait.  Beavers  are  very 
cleanly  and  are  easy  to  tame. 

A network  of  canals  is  often  built 
in  order  to  float  food  and  construction 
material  from  more  distant  places 
when  it  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pond.  Food  is  stored  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  where  it  is  available  when 
the  pond  is  frozen  over. 

A surprisingly  large  number  of  tour- 
ists from  all  over  the  United  States 
make  it  a point,  while  traveling 
through  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  beaver 
dams  wherever  they  are  easily  acces- 
sible. These  dams  are  properly  posted 
so  they  will  not  be  molested  by  curi- 
ous individuals.  We  hope  to  have 
these  interesting  creatures  with  us  al- 
ways, and  so  long  as  they  can  be  con- 
trolled properly  they  will  be  given 
protection. 
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